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SEXTUS JULIUS AFRICANUS AND 
THE ROMAN NEAR EAST IN THE 
THIRD CENTURY 


SEXTUS JULIUS AFRICANUS ranks among the most active and 
publicly visible Christians of the pre-Constantinian era. He 
seems to turn up everywhere—in Edessa for an extended stay in 
the court of Abgar the Great, on location at various archaeo- 
logical and pilgrimage sites throughout Palestine and the Roman 
Near East, scouring libraries throughout the Mediterranean 
world in search of manuscripts of Homer, presiding over a 
delegation to Rome from Emmaus, and even assisting the 
emperor in his cultural and building projects. 

Studies of Africanus have in the past treated these acts as 
expressions of his Christian self-understanding, and thus con- 
nected somehow to the interests of the Church. Demonstrating 
this connection usually entails the invention of imaginary or 
improbable scenarios, lacking any basis in fact. The problem of 
Africanus’ Christian identity extends into the literary realm as 
well. Scholars have yet to find a place for his Kestoz, a curious 
work devoid of distinctively Christian content and unlike any 
other writing surviving from the early Church.’ I would like 
here to explore a different approach to these issues, and that is to 
situate Africanus in the context of broader cultural and political 
trends in the Romanization of Greek-speaking élites in the Near 
East of the late second and early third centuries. 


AFRICANUS AND THE ROMANIZATION OF PALESTINE 


By most applicable measures, Sextus Julius Africanus would 
have to be considered one of the great success stories of Roman 
imperial policy in the Greek-speaking Near East. The Romans 
pursued here the same policy that they implemented in other 
places where Greek was already the language of culture, govern- 
ment, and trade. By leaving language and local institutions 


' For an edition of the surviving fragments from the Kestoi, along with 
testimonia, see J.-R. Vieillefond (ed.), Les ‘Cestes’ de Fulius Africanus: Etude sur 
Lensemble des fragments avec édition, traduction et commentaires (Publications de 
l Institut Français de Florence; Florence, 1970). 
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intact, Rome was able to retain the support of philhellene 
élites. But Romanization took other forms, principally in the 
enfranchisement of the local ruling classes through Roman 
citizenship, granting of immunity from taxation, and other 
emoluments in exchange for services to Rome.” This policy paid 
a dividend. At one time it was thought that the Eastern aristo- 
cracy must have been resentful of Rome’s encroachments upon 
their territory. But in his study of the Greek Sophists in the 
Roman Empire, Glen Bowersock has impressively demonstrated 
the opposite. Whatever grievances they may have privately 
harboured against Roman rule did not deter Greek literary 
men—sophists, rhetors, and philosophers—from engaging in 
public service, serving as advisers to emperors, and interceding 
in Rome on behalf of Eastern cities.” 

Africanus’ dealings with Rome may be one of the better 
advertisements for the effectiveness of this policy. For a long 
time commentators, misled by his name and strong attachments 
to Rome, were reluctant even to concede that he hailed from the 
East. ‘Kein Ostländer’, declared Heinrich Gelzer, who also man- 
aged to convince himself that Africanus was a native of Roman 
Africa, knew Latin, and had studied Roman law. The Oxy- 
rhynchus papyrus fragment from the Kestoi, published not long 
after Gelzer made this statement, tells a different story about 
Africanus’ origins. The relevant sentence of the fragment appears 
after a lengthy discussion of a variant text of Homer’s Odyssey 
purportedly containing the actual incantation recited by Odys- 
seus to conjure up the dead (Od. 11.34 ff.). As evidence of its 
authenticity, Africanus cites its attestation in three manuscripts, 
one of which he found in the city of his birth. ‘You will find 
this whole passage’, he writes, ‘deposited in the archives of 
the ancient fatherland, Colonia Aelia Capitolina of Palestine (ëv 
TE Tois àpyeiois THS apxyaías mlalrpidos Kodwvr{ials [A]iAias 
Kamtwrivns tis ladaiorivys}.? Africanus is a Palestinian, 


* See P. A. Brunt, ‘The Romanization of the Local Ruling Classes in the 
Roman Empire’, in Roman Imperial Themes (Oxford, 1990), pp. 268-9. 

3? Glen Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1969), 
pp. 30-58. 

* H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzantinische Chronographie, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1885-98), vol. 1, p. 4. See also O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der 
altkirchlichen Literature (Freiburg, 1903), p. 220 (following Gelzer). This 
mistaken view originates partially in the Suda lexicon. The cognomen 
‘Africanus’ led the Suda to the erroneous conclusion that he was a ‘Libyan (i.e. 
African) philosopher’ (s.v. Adpixaves, ed. A. Adler (Leipzig, 1928-35], 1.433.30). 

> B. P Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (eds.) The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 3 (London, 
1903), 39.55-61 (no. 412) (= Kest. 5.1.50—-2, ed. Vieillefond). 
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apparently born in Jerusalem around a quarter century after its 
foundation as a Roman colonia. 

Since the publication of this text, scholars have pored over 
Africanus’ writings for evidence of his Eastern ‘ethnicity’.® 
If exploration of this question has yielded so little, it is mainly 
because the ancient witnesses, including Africanus himself, give 
us almost nothing to go on.’ Language and cultural identification 
provide few clues. The little Syriac and Hebrew that he may 
have known amounts to a few words and a bookish knowledge 
of the etymological meanings of some proper names.® Africanus’ 
language is Greek, but not the vulgar Greek of the kozne. 
Atticizing tendencies in his prose typical of writers of the 
Second Sophistic, formal training in rhetoric, and familiarity 
with the canons of textual and philological criticism bespeak an 
author with the resources and education available only to the 
Hellenized upper classes of the Roman Near East.’ 

Allusions to indigenous Near Eastern peoples—among them 
Syrians, Jews, Parthians, Babylonians, and Arabs—are strewn 
throughout Africanus’ writings. But he always refers to them in 
the third person. Africanus once speaks of the ‘kab’, a Semitic 
unit of measurement, as a standard that ‘we’ use. But this section 
of the Kestot was probably extracted from the Geometrica of 
Heron of Alexandria.!° Besides, who are the ‘we’?!! There is only 


© Grenfell and Hunt, following an earlier suggestion by Valesius, proposed that 
Africanus was of Syrian extraction (pp. 40-1, n. 59). Vieillefond (Les ‘Cestes’, pp. 
16-17, 41-9) thought he saw evidence of Africanus’ Jewish background. For 
critique of Vieillefond, see E. Habas (Rubin), “The Jewish Origin of Julius 
Africanus’, 77S 44 (1994), pp. 86—91. 

7 An anonymous author of a work on alchemy does in one place refer to 
Africanus as a ‘Babylonian’ (Kest. 9.4); but this is only in order to call attention 
to Africanus’ reputed mastery of arcane wisdom. Vieillefond (Les ‘Cestes’, p. 314) 
suggests another possibility, namely that the author might have confused 
Africanus with another writer known by Michael Psellus as ‘Teucrus the 
Babylonian’. 

8 On Africanus’ limited knowledge of Hebrew, see Salmon, s.v. ‘Africanus, 
Julius’, in H. Wace and W. C. Piercy (eds.) A Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(London, 1911), p. 7. 

? On Atticizing tendencies in the Kestoi, see Vieillefond, Les ‘Cestes’, pp. 50-2. 

10 Kest. 4.52-5: O rod olvov dudopeds dv kai “perpyryv” A€yovaw of moddol 
Hycappopra prev exer B’ a Kadovaw “Kddous” òvóparı Kow®@, ‘Pwpaior è “ovpvas’’, 
mpovxous de exer 5°, xóas oKTWw oüs ð) “Koyyias” A€yovaw, “KaBous” dé pets. Cf. 
Heron, Geometrica 23.63, in J. L. Heiberg (ed.) Heronis Alexandrini opera quae 
supersunt omnia (Leipzig, 1903), 5.172-448: ʻO dudopets map’ vios A€yerat 
pETpHTHS: EXEL odv ńpiaphópia úo, a Kadovat Ties Kadous, “Pwpyaia dé ovpvas: Bpdxous 
Ôe Exe Ò, xdas 7%, oùs bn Koyyia Àéyovoi, KaBous ĝe ueis. 

11 See also Kest. 7.1.5, where, in discussing the origin of cinnamon, Africanus 
speaks vaguely of native peoples ‘near us’. 
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one place in Africanus’ entire preserved corpus in which he 
identifies himself with a particular nation. And that is in the 
first chapter of the seventh book of the Kestoz. The ethnographic 
categories that Africanus uses here are the familiar broad-brush 
ones of ‘Romans, Greeks, and Barbarians’. But there is no question 
in his mind to which of these groups he belongs. Rome’s 
inability to subdue a resurgent Persian empire, he writes, has 
made the nations of inner Asia overconfident of their freedom. 
It has also given them reason to boast that through the applica- 
tion of force they have attained ‘equality in rank with us (rH 
icotipiay...mpds tyds)’.'~ What he means by ‘us’ here is hardly 
in doubt. It is ‘us Romans’. 

In the late second and early third centuries, that sort of self- 
identification with Rome was still unusual among Greek writers 
from the Eastern Mediterranean and Roman Near East. For 
the most part, they remained guarded about referring to the 
Romans, as Africanus does, in the first person plural.'? Some 
purists might also have objected to his adoption of a Roman 
name. Apollonius of Tyana, for example, is even said to have 
condemned it as a form of barbarism.'* To be sure, the practice 
was not at all uncommon, especially among the enfranchised 
upper classes. But those Greek-speakers who were self-conscious 
about appearing too ‘Roman’ could change a Roman name to 
a corresponding Greek form or retain a Greek cognomen." 
Africanus resorts to none of these niceties. His name is fully 
Romanized: Sextus Julius Africanus. !° 


12 Kest. 1.1.58. 

13 The handful of writers who do employ the first person plural typically 
confine their usage to the political/military sense in which Africanus also speaks 
of ‘us Romans’, thereby conveying a sense of solidarity with Rome against her 
enemies. See J. Palm, Rom, Rémertum und Imperium in der griechischen Literatur 
der Katserzeit (Acta Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis; 
Lund, 1959), pp. 54-5, 135; D. Norr, Imperium und Polis in der hohen 
Prinzipatzeit (Munich, 1966), pp. 96-7; S. Swain, Hellenism and Empire (Oxford, 
1996), p. 313. For references to ‘us Romans’ by Greek authors before Africanus, 
see Lucian, Hist. Conscr. 5, 29; Strabo 2.5.8; 4.4.5. 

14 Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 4.5; cf. Apollonius of Tyana, Ep. 71,72, ed. 
R. J. Penella (Mnemosyne, Bibliotheca Classica Batava. Supp. 56; Leiden, 1979). 

For discussion, see E. L. Bowie, ‘Greeks and their Past in the Second 
Sophistic’, in M. I. Finley (ed.), Studies in Ancient Society (London, 1974), 
pp. 199-200. 

16 Vieillefond (Les ‘Cestes’, pp. 14-17) reads far too much significance into the 
Suda’s reference to Africanus as 6 2’€xros (sic) xypyuatioas. He claimed that Xéxros 
was not an acceptable Greek rendering of Sextus and that the use of the word 
xpnuaticas demonstrated that the Suda intended the word to be understood 
descriptively. He thus understood the word 2'éxros as a transcription of the Latin 
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His comfort with Roman nomenclature extends to the political 
realm as well. To my knowledge, Africanus is the only Greek 
Christian writer before Eusebius to refer to Jerusalem by the 
name conferred upon it by Hadrian not too long before his birth: 
‘Colonia Aelia Capitolina’. There is no suggestion here that in 
making this symbolic gesture of concession to Roman hegemony, 
Africanus was pronouncing judgement on the alienation of the 
Jews from their former first city. It is true that Christian writers 
of the second and third centuries often treated the earthly city 
of Jerusalem with contempt. ‘Although the Jerusalem below 
was precious’, writes Melito of Sardis, ‘it is worthless now 
because of the Jerusalem above.’'’ But this is a theological dis- 
tinction completely foreign to the purpose of the Kestoz. In 
calling Jerusalem ‘Colonia Aelia Capitolina’, Africanus was 
simply acknowledging a political reality: the place of his birth is a 
Roman, not a Jewish, city. 

Nor was it a passive recognition of this fact. Sometime 
around the year 221, Africanus contributed his own part to 
the Romanization of Palestine by serving as an ambassador in 
Rome on behalf of the Palestinian village of Emmaus. The 
purpose of this embassy was to seek permission to have the 
village refounded as a polis. Henceforth Emmaus would be 
known as Nikopolis, or, to use the more formal designation 


word ‘sectus’, an epithet conferred on Africanus in recognition of his Jewish 
roots. This claim does not stand up under scrutiny. Forms of ypynuarilw to 
designate a praenomen are very common in the Suda (see, for example, 
<ITroAeuaios,> 6 Kàaúðıos ypnuatioas). Nor is it true that ‘Zékros ne peut 
representer Sextus’ (p. 16, n. 8). Although less frequent than other spellings, the 
Greek rendering of the Latin name Sextus with a ‘kappa’ is attested in both 
Greek papyri and literary documents; see, for example, the scholiast on the 
Rhetoric of Aelius Aristides, who refers to the philosophical school of Scepticism 
as 7 tov Léxtov (= Lat. Sextus) kai []uppwvos, in Aristides 3.431.32 (no. 112.6), 
ed. W. Dindorf (Leipzig, 1829; repr. Hildesheim, 1964). On the spelling of 
the name Sextus as Xékros in Greek papyri of the 1st and 2nd cc. CE, see the 
following examples: (1) from Arsinoë, CE 155: laios Xéxrtos IIpicxos (= Gaius 
Sextus Priscus), in F. Preisigke, F. Bilabel, and E. Kiessling (eds.) Sammelbuch 
griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten, 10.2, 154,6,13 (no. 10565), (Wiesbaden, 1971); 
(2) from the Fayum, c¢.15 CE: Yé€xtos Arivos (Sextus Atinius), in L. Mitteis and 
U. Wilcken (eds.) Grundzüge und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 1.2, 522.2 (no. 
443) (Leipzig, 1912). The most likely explanation of Suda’s word 2 €xzos is, 
therefore, the conventional one. It is simply a variant Greek spelling of the Latin 
name ‘Sextus’, implying nothing at all about a surgical operation performed on 
Africanus’ genitals, be it castration or circumcision. 

17 Melito of Sardis, Hom. Pasch. 45.315-6, ed. O. Perler (SC 123; Paris, 1966). 
See R. L. Wilken, ‘Eusebius and the Christian Holy Land’, in H. W. Attridge 
and G. Hata (eds.), Eusebius, Christianity and Judaism (Detroit, 1992), p. 737. 
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found on local coinage: M(apxia) Ad(pydAia) Avtwviv(cavy) 
Nuxdrors.'® 

Looking back at this embassy, later writers have sought, 
unpersuasively in my view, for some underlying Christian motive 
to explain Africanus’ conduct in leading this embassy to Rome. 
It has been suggested, for example, that he pressed for special 
benefits for the Christian community of Emmaus, or that he 
represented the Church in some official capacity.'? But despite 
claims to the contrary, there is no evidence that Africanus’ 
Christian self-identification substantially influenced either the 
purpose of the embassy or the outcome.” As A. H. M. Jones has 
shown, Emmaus’ foundation as a polis was no different from that 
of other towns in the area.”’ Following the desolation of two 
wars, Rome had already begun a reclamation project in Palestine, 
intended to urbanize the area and repopulate these cities with 
pagan settlers. During the Severan dynasty, the program 
gathered momentum. Emmaus was in fact one of the last 
towns in the region to be elevated to the rank of a polis, for 
which reason the territory allotted to it was comparatively small. 
Judging from coins minted in the city, Nikopolis was, like others 
in the region, pagan. 

Africanus’ own petition to the emperor was an exercise in 
advocacy, not for the Christian community dwelling there, but 
rather for a provincial backwater seeking the status that other 
towns in the region had already received. Elevation to a polis was 
one way by which a little town on the make could heighten its 
prestige and economic well-being. Fabricating an impressive 


Is Fergus Millar, The Roman Near East (Cambridge, MA, 1996), pp. 375-6. 
Information about Africanus’ embassy comes entirely from later sources, which 
do not agree about its date. Eusebius puts it in the closing years of the reign of 
Elagabalus; see Eus.—Jer. Canones 214", ed. R. Helm (3rd edn.; GCS; Eusebius 
Werke, 7; Berlin, 1984). But cf. George Syncellus, Ecloga Chronographica 
439.16-17, ed. A. A. Mosshammer (Leipzig, 1983), who dates it in the reign of 
his successor Severus Alexander. 

19 Syriac sources even report that Africanus was the bishop of Emmaus at the 
time of the delegation. See, for example, Dionysius bar Salibi, in G. S. Assemani, 
Bibliotheca Orientalis (Rome, 1719-28; repr. Piscataway, NJ, 2003), 2.158. But 
since it is highly unlikely that Africanus ever held any church office, scholars 
are right in dismissing their testimony as a misunderstanding of the Greek text 
of Eusebius’ chronicle. In describing Africanus’ embassy, the Greek text of 
Eusebius’ uses the word rpoïorapévov, which Syriac writers could readily have 
misunderstood as a reference to Africanus’ office as bishop. 

2° For the view that Africanus helped the Christian community in Emmaus, 
see L.-H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, Emmaüs (Paris, 1932), p. 338. 

21 See A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City (Oxford, 1967), p. 82; id., Cities of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces (2nd edn.; Oxford, 1971), p. 279. 
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local history was the other way. This latter practice was so 
commonplace in Africanus’ time that, at least according to 
Lucian and Pausanias, tourists were disappointed if they failed 
to hear what Lucian calls ‘public and official lies’ about a city’s 
past.” The town of Emmaus was itself not averse to trading 
on its own connection with the past, however attenuated this 
connection was. According to Luke’s gospel (24:13-31), the risen 
Jesus appeared to two of the disciples on a road leading to a 
village bearing the name Emmaus; and he remained with them 
as they approached the village. This cannot have been the same 
Emmaus represented by Africanus and his embassy to Rome. 
Luke’s Emmaus was located 60 stades (= 7 miles) from 
Jerusalem. Africanus’ Emmaus was much farther from Jerusalem 
than that (around 25 miles), and it is improbable that even the 
most robust of the disciples could have made the 50-mile trip 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus and back in a single day. But the 
disparity in distances did not deter Christians of that region 
from capitalizing on the identity of names anyway. One way 
they did so was by emending the text of Luke. Instead of 
60 stades, the version of Luke 24:13 known to Palestinian 
Christians from as early as the third century lengthened the 
distance to 160 stades.” 

By the fourth century, Emmaus had a civic myth it could 
exploit. This, and its foundation as a polis, gave the aspiring city 
the boost it needed. Not long thereafter, Emmaus/Nikopolis was 
on the map. The Emmaus mentioned in Luke, writes Eusebius 
in his Onomasticon, ‘is what is now Nikopolis, a famous city of 
Palestine’.** It also had a celebrated tourist attraction. Already 
by the fifth century, Emmaus was renowned for its miraculous 


2 Lucian, Philosp. 4. According to Lucian, tourists had become so accustomed 
to hearing these stories that it was no longer possible for Greek cities to tell 
the truth about their past. Without their legends, tour guides would be out of 
business. Travellers, he writes, would not care to hear the truth, even for nothing. 
For a similar observation, see Pausanias 2.23.6. For discussion, see E. D. Hunt, 
“Travel, Tourism and Piety in the Roman Empire’, Echos du monde classique 28 
(1984), p. 398; S. Swain, Hellenism and Empire, pp. 73-7. 

Among the New Testament MSS attesting this reading are codex Sinaiticus, 
the original of Codex K, Codex Koridethi, Codex ~v, minuscule 1079, the 
Palestinian Syriac, and the Armenian text. Origen and Jerome also know the 
distance as 160 stades. For discussion, see J. F. Strange, ‘Emmaus’, in D. N. 
Friedman (ed.) Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York, 1992), vol. 2, pp. 497-8. 

24 Eus. Onom. go.15-17, ed. E. Klostermann (GCS Eusebius Werke, 3.1; 
Leipzig, 1904; repr. Hildesheim, 1966). 
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healing fountain where Jesus reputedly dipped his feet after 
completing his journey.” 

The citizenry of Emmaus made a prudent choice in asking 
Africanus to advocate their case before the emperor. As 
Bowersock has shown, cities of the Greek East often enlisted 
the aid of sophists, rhetors, and literary men in representing 
their interests in Rome. Their services were at least partially 
responsible for the marked material improvement in urban life 
in the East in the second and third centuries.” When Africanus 
led the Emmaus delegation, he was, if Vieillefond is right, living 
in Rome at the time.” More to the point, he had a documented 
knowledge of the geography and history of noteworthy places 
in the region of his birth, and he knew how to promote them. 
Around the time he was making his case for the foundation of 
Emmaus as a city, Africanus had either completed or was near 
to completing his massive Chronographiae.*® This work is more 
than the title suggests. Portions of it take the form of an insider’s 
guide to sites of interest in and around Roman Palestine. 

The various locations that Africanus describes were by the 
third century destinations already familiar to international 
travellers. Mt. Ararat was de rigueur for pilgrims and world 
travellers, first, because several ancient civilizations of the Near 
East had stories about flood heroes, and second, because there 
were, at least allegedly, remnants of the ark still extant. The 
problem was finding where Ararat was located. By Africanus’ 
day, at least four nations boasted of possession of remains of the 
ark. Travellers to Armenia returned home with souvenirs to be 
used as amulets. In a district belonging to the kingdom of 
Adiabene, relics from the ark were also shown, Josephus writes, 
‘to those who are curious to see them’.*” Africanus claims to 
have settled the controversy about the ark’s location once and for 
all. Like other educated travellers of his day, he did so through 
autopsy. There are some, he writes, who say that Mt. Ararat was 
located in Celaenae in Phrygia; ‘we know, however, its real 
location is in Parthia; for I have seen either place’.°” 


25 Sozomen, Hist. ecel. 5.21.6-7, ed. J. Bidez and G. C. Hansen (GCS 50; 
Berlin, 1960). See also Theophanes, Chronographia, vol. 1, p. 49.20-6, ed. C. de 
Boor, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1883); George Cedrenus, Compendium historiarum, vol. 1, 
p. 534.16, ed. I. Bekker, 2 vols. (CSHB; Bonn, 1838-9). 

7° Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire, pp. 43-7. 

27 Les ‘Cestes’, ed. Vieillefond, 19. 

at According to Syncellus (123.11-12), Africanus’ chronicle extended as far as 
the last year of the reign of Elagabalus, around the time of the Emmaus embassy. 

29 Jos. A.J. 1.93 (quoting Berossus); 20.25-6. 

30 In Sync. 22.6-10. 
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Africanus’ own eyewitness recitation of the spectacles still 
possible to witness in Palestine, along with a little bit of anti- 
quarian lore thrown in for context, infuses his narrative with the 
flavour of a travelogue, meant to mark out important sites to 
foreign tourists and tell them what wonders to expect upon 
arriving. There is no reason to doubt Africanus’ word when he 
says that he personally visited the Dead Sea and its environs. 
But the similarities of his narrative to descriptions of the topo- 
graphy and properties of this much-visited location by other 
travellers suggest that his account had largely been scripted by a 
travelogue tradition about it. In his report, Africanus keeps the 
fact that he was a native of the region well concealed, adopting 
the ‘well-known pose of the amazed, naive traveller’.°! ‘I beheld 
a great many wondrous things in the region of the Dead Sea 
(èv tavtTn nmàceĉora rv Bavpaciwy reOéapar).’>* ‘It is believed 
(vmovoeirat), he adds, ‘that the sea was made sterile by God 
because of the impiety of the neighbouring peoples.’*? Vague 
attributions like ‘it is believed’, ‘some people say’, or ‘there is a 
tradition’ are a common device, popularized by Herodotus and 
mocked by Lucian. Playing the role of the disinterested observer 
and reporting, without comment, a piece of local lore about the 
Dead Sea enabled Africanus to enliven the narrative, without 
necessarily subscribing to the factuality of the tradition that he 
reports. 

One of the best-known natural wonders of Palestine, with a 
rich connection to the past, was a terebinth oak tree at Mamre 
near Hebron. This tree was destined for international celebrity. 
Abraham built an altar to God at the foot of the tree, and it was 
there that he entertained the three angels who later visited 
Sodom (Gen. 13:18; 18:1-18). Josephus contributed to the tree’s 
mystique by reporting a local tradition claiming that it was as old 
as the world itself.** But what ultimately assured its fame was a 
marathon multicultural summer festival held at the site of the 
tree. At this location, now known as Terebinthus, pilgrims of all 
stripes would perform religious rites according to their own 
customs. Christians prayed at the place where Christ and the 
angels appeared to Abraham; Jews honoured the father of their 
people; and pagans made offerings on the site where angels had 
once descended to earth. Even though reverence for the sanctity 


31 See Millar, The Roman Near East, p. 246. 
2 In Sync. 114.13. 

Sync. 114.23-4. 

Jos. BF. 4.533. 
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of the place ensured sexual decorum, the celebration was a 
joyous occasion, very much in keeping with the character of 
pilgrimage in the ancient world—at least until Constantine, at 
the urging of his mother-in-law, put an end to the pagan liba- 
tions and sacrifices. Thereafter, worship at Terebinthus would be 
exclusively according to the ‘law of the Church’. 

It is unlikely that Africanus actually witnessed the festival 
himself. If he had, he probably would not have confused the 
terebinth in Hebron with the one in Shechem, at the site of 
which Jacob buried the idols (Gen. 35:4). But the more important 
point is Africanus’ evident disinterest in the particulars of the 
festival.” Unlike Sozomen, he has comparatively little to say 
about the mixed lot of pagan, Christian, and Jewish pilgrims 
who congregated there. He does not even differentiate among 
the three groups, collectively identifying them as zAyo.dywpor, a 
word that means something like ‘local residents’. These locals, 
he writes, would gather at the site to honour their forefathers 
with ‘burnt offerings and hecatombs’ sacrificed on an altar at the 
base of the tree. A reference to the tombs of Abraham and Isaac 
located nearby and an obligatory sample of local lore about the 
supernatural origins of the tree round out the narrative.” 

A Byzantine redactor, evidently troubled by Africanus’ failure 
to acknowledge the presence of Christians at the site, emended 
‘burnt offerings and hecatombs (7a re oAoKavTwpata kai Tas 
éxaToupas) to exrevas, the latter a form of prayer in the Byzantine 
liturgy. That pious, but anachronistic, emendation may have 
been an accurate reflection of conditions in the redactor’s day. 
But it spoils the point of the story, namely to describe an 
astonishing physical attribute of a “‘wonder-inspiring (aétayaoros)’ 
tree. Even when engulfed by the flames rising up from the 
animals burning on the altar, Africanus writes, the terebinth 


35 Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 2.4. See also Eus. Vit. Const. 3.53, ed. F. Winkelmann 
(GCS; Eusebius Werke, 1.1; Berlin, 1975, rev. edn., 1992); Socrates, Hist. ecel. 
1.18.5-6, ed. G. C. Hansen and M. Sirinjan (GCS, NF 1: Berlin, 1995). 

36 Africanus’ observations on the terebinth festival in Shechem survive only 
in two paraphrases preserved by Syncellus (123.13-21) and _ ps.-Eustathius, 
Comment. in hexaem. (PG 18.780A). The version known to ps.-Eustathius seems 
more closely to approximate the original report. To explain how Africanus’ 
located the festival in Shechem, Gelzer speculated that he was describing a 
Samaritan festival there (S7A, 1.10). It is more likely that Africanus, who never 
claims to have visited the site personally, simply confused Shechem and Hebron; 
cf. also Eus. Dem. ev. 5.9.7, who has an account of the terebinth festival very 
similar to Africanus’, but places it in Mamre. 

7 In Sync. 123.19~21. 

38 In Sync. 123.18. Ps.-Eustathius has the unemended reading. 
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managed to survive unscathed.*’ What interests Africanus is not 
the conduct of the pilgrims, but rather the cult-object itself, and 
the extraordinary history it evokes: a living reminder of a place 
where angels once visited a man. ‘Some people claim (aoi ôe 
tives), he reports, that the terebinth sprouted up on the place 
where one of the angels entertained by Abraham planted his rod. 

Wonderment at a bygone age, fascination with what James 
Porter calls the ‘traces of the canonical past surviving into the 
present’, and a general indifference to the material achievements 
of a ‘post-classical’ age (however that is defined) are common 
features of travel literature in the second and third centuries.*° 
Pausanias’ travels through Greece, for example, abound in florid 
descriptions of marvellous ruins; but he has virtually nothing to 
say about Greek monuments and dedications later than 150 BCE. 
Africanus expresses much the same sentiment. The contempor- 
ary world, he even says in one place, is the age of the ‘ordinary’ .*? 
Nostalgia for the good old days of wonders and epiphanies might 
seem out of phase with the public face of Africanus, the man 
known for civic engagement and a life of action. But it is an 
understandable response from a historian who could compare 
the colourless existence of life in post-war Roman Palestine with 
what he knew about the same region from the biblical records. 
Visible relics from the past, like the terebinth and the ark, could 
only deepen the sense of loss. 

If we can put Africanus’ Christianity aside for the moment, I 
would suggest that his dealings with the country of his birth are 
what we would expect from a member of the urban Hellenized/ 
Romanized elite of the Eastern Mediterranean: an agent of Roman 
interests in the East, an ambassador to Rome on behalf of a little 
town with lofty ambitions, and a somewhat detached native 
informant identifying and memorializing im situ exhibits in a 
Holy Land museum, monuments to a time when life was actually 
interesting there. 


AFRICANUS IN THE COURT OF ABGAR THE GREAT 


Among the many destinations of Africanus’ active itinerary, 
the one location that left him with the most enduring 


39 In Sync. 123.1819. 

a J. L. Porter, ‘Ideals and Ruins: Pausanias, Longinus, and the Second 
Sophistic’, in S. E. Alcock, J. F Cherry, and J. Elsner (eds.), Pausanias (Oxford, 
2001), pp. 66-76. 

41 Bowie, ‘Greeks and their Past’, p. 188. 

42 See below, p. 549. 
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impressions was the Mesopotamian kingdom of Edessa. Years 
after his visit to Edessa, Africanus was still writing about his 
experiences in the court of Abgar the Great and the more 
memorable figures he encountered there. His recollections of his 
visit are so vividly recounted in the Kestoz that one must assume 
that he had told versions of the same story many times before. 

Although Africanus is silent about what brought him to 
Edessa, it has been generally assumed that he was there as the 
honoured guest of a fellow Christian, or if not that, at least of a 
king known for an interest in promoting amicable relations with 
the Church. But this reconstruction overlooks much of Africanus’ 
own report about his stay in Edessa. Edessene court culture and 
Abgar’s unfolding relations with Rome provide us with a much 
richer context in which to understand the circumstances behind 
his visit. 

Africanus’ visit to the Edessene court occurred during the 
reign of Septimius Severus, at a critical juncture in Abgar’s 
dealings with Rome. According to the Roman historian Dio 
Cassius, the king at first opposed Roman expansion in the 
Near East. Following the assassination of Pertinax (193), he 
even joined in a pro-Parthian anti-Roman uprising. After his 
defeat by Severus, Abgar came to his senses, from that point 
taking whatever measures were necessary to maintain peace 
with Rome. Among other things, he Romanized his name to 
Lucius Aelius Aurelius Septimius Abgarus and supported 
Severus in later conflicts with the Parthians.** Following 
Severus’ rout of the Parthians in 197-8, Osrhoëne was declared 
a client state. 

In its subsequent interactions with Severus and his successors, 
the Edessene court orchestrated its efforts to solidify ties with 
Rome. This included the institution of reforms intended at least 
nominally to convert the people of Edessa to Roman customs.** 
One such reform apparently involved the abolition of the ritual 
of voluntary castration by male adherents to the cult of the 
Syrian goddess Atargatis. Abgar put an end to this practice by 
ordering the amputation of the hands of anyone who took part 
in it.” According to Dio, Abgar—whether he means Abgar the 
Great or his son Ma’nu is unclear—claimed that he had taken 


43 See Millar, The Roman Near East, p. 473, who notes this Romanized name 
in coins where Abgar’s name appears alongside Septimius Severus. 

44 For recent discussion of Abgar’s relations with Rome, see S. K. Ross, 
Roman Edessa (London, 2001), pp. 46-53. 

45 See H. J. W. Drijvers (ed.) The Book of the Laws of Countries (Assen, 1964), 
58.21-4. 
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these draconian measures in order to ‘compel his subjects to 
convert to Roman customs’.*° But the policy miscarried dis- 
astrously. Although Abgar may have been right in supposing 
that Romans would find ritual castration barbaric, they were 
equally disgusted by involuntary amputation. This was a form of 
humiliation better meted out to a king’s enemies than to his own 
subjects.*” All Abgar’s high-minded talk about Romanization, 
Dio writes, was just a pretext. Its real intent was to demonstrate 
the absolute control that he wielded over his fellow countrymen. 
What Abgar had hoped would be perceived as a token of his 
deference to Roman mores thus came across as nothing more 
than the barbarism of an Oriental despot. That cultural mis- 
understanding proved costly. Although the text of Dio is frag- 
mentary here, it appears to imply that Abgar’s crude attempt at 
coerced Romanization was at least partially to blame for the fall 
of the Edessene royal house. Tricked into coming to Rome by 
the emperor Caracalla, he was arrested and imprisoned. After 
that, Dio says, ‘Edessa was left without a king’.*® 

The actual details of Abgar’s abolition of the rite of self- 
castration come not from Dio himself, but from a Christian 
work, the Syriac Book of the Laws of Countries. Attributed to Bar 
Daisan, a Syrian Christian gentleman in the court of Abgar, this 
treatise against astral determinism claims that the policy was, at 
least domestically, a success—clear proof in the author’s mind 
that local customs are not predetermined by the stars. ‘From that 
day to this’, Bar Daisan is made to say in this work, ‘no one 
emasculates himself in the territory of Edessa.’ There is also an 
entirely different explanation of Abgar’s motives for prohibiting 
the practice. According to the Syriac text of his work, Abgar 
instituted this reform not in order to curry favour with Rome; it 
was rather because he was a ‘believer’.*” 

For this and other reasons, scholars for a long time were of 
the opinion that Abgar’s association with prominent Christians 
like Bar Daisan and Africanus was traceable to the establishment 
of Christianity as the state religion of Edessa during his reign. 
The traditional account of the origins of Christianity in Edessa, 


46 Cass. Dio 77.12.1a. For discussion of the problem of Abgar’s identity, see 
Millar, The Roman Near East, pp. 144, 475-6. 

47 The Egyptian pharaoh Rameses, for example, liked to depict his captives 
without genitals and hands as a way of symbolizing their complete subjugation; 
see Diod. Sic. 1.48.2. 

48 Cass. Dio 77.12.1. See D. Braund, Rome and the Friendly King (London and 
Canberra, 1984), p. 171. 

* Drijvers (ed.) The Book of the Laws of Countries, 58.22. 
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known already to Eusebius of Caesarea, ascribes its beginnings 
to the reign of one of Abgar the Great’s predecessors, Abgar V 
the Black (1st century). But since there is no evidence of 
a Christian presence in Edessa in the first two centuries CE, 
F. C. Burkitt proposed that the story of Abgar the Black’s 
correspondence with Jesus and his miraculous healing by the 
apostle —Thaddaeus (Addai) was a later invention, desi ned to 
establish the apostolic origins of Edessene Christianity? Abgar 
the Great, Burkitt argued, was really the first Edessene king 
to convert to Christianity. In order to confer further legitimacy 
on his conversion, Abgar forged associations with prominent 
Christians like Bar Daisan and Africanus. One improbable 
scenario even imagines Africanus cooperating with Abgar in the 
establishment of Christianity in Edessa by aiding him in the 
dissemination of the apocryphal legend of Abgar the Black’s 
connections with Jesus and the apostles.”! 

Burkitt’s reconstruction would make compelling reading if 
we had some reason to suppose that Abgar the Great ever con- 
verted to Christianity. Neither the coins nor the monuments 
of Abgar’s reign indicate any change in the official status of 
Christianity. In the iconography of Edessene coinage, Abgar, like 
his predecessors, is outfitted with a Parthian tiara on which are 
arrayed what appear to be stars, presumably in reference to the 
astral religion practised in pre-Christian Edessa.°> The evidence 
of the Book of the Laws of the Countries is itself hardly probative. 
For one thing, the work treats Abgar’s measures against ritual 
castration separately from its discussion of Christianity. This, 
and the absence of the word ‘believer’ in the Greek text of the 
work known to Eusebius, make it extremely likely that the 
characterization of Abgar as a Christian was a later interpolation 
of the Syriac text of the work.”* 

Abgar may have been friendly with prominent Christians; but 
he was not one himself. It is notable that in his later account 


50 F, C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (London, 1904), pp. 1-38. Notice, 
however, that Burkitt also grants the possibility that Abgar may have been only 
a ‘half-Christian’ or ‘favourable to the new religion’ (p. 27). 

>! See J. Crehan, ‘Africanus, Julius’, in Theologische Realenzylopddie (Berlin, 
1977), vol. 1, p. 636. Cf. S. Brock, ‘Eusebius and Syriac Christianity’, in Eusebius, 
Christianity and Judaism, p. 232, n. 29. 

For discussion, see Brock, ‘Eusebius and Syriac Christianity’, pp. 221-3; 
ir B. Segal, Edessa ‘the Blessed City’ (Oxford, 1970), p. 70. 
3 See Ross, Roman Edessa, pp. 134-5. 

54 For Eusebius’ version of the relevant passage, see Praep. evang. 6.10.44. For 
discussion, see Brock, ‘Eusebius and Syriac Christianity’, p. 223; Ross, Roman 
Edessa, p. 134. 
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of the visit to Edessa, Africanus mentions nothing about being 
in Edessa either as an official representative of the Church or as 
a guest of a Christian king. But he does think very highly of 
Abgar. In his chronicle, he describes him as a ‘pious man’. As 
Sebastian Brock observes, this is a rather indifferent and generic 
description of the first Edessene king purportedly to convert to 
Christianity.” It is, however, the sort of language one would 
expect to find applied to a ruler known for his friendship with 
and patronage of Christians.°° 

The nature of Abgar’s friendship with Christians in his court 
was shaped not by a shared religious identity, but rather by the 
ideology of Hellenistic kingship and court culture. Hellenistic 
kings, of whom Abgar was one, commonly surrounded them- 
selves with an inner circle of advisers, close personal friends 
known as ¢ido.. The durability of these relationships depended 
both on mutual utility and on shared experiences as avvtpodo, 
that is, as children of the upper classes who were raised together 
and received the same education.” This is precisely the sort 
of friendship that developed between Abgar and Bar Daisan. 
The picture that ancient witnesses, even the hostile ones, paint of 
Bar Daisan is of a cultured and cosmopolitan aristocrat of the 
Edessene court: bilingual, a poet, philosopher, theologian, ethno- 
grapher, and most significantly, an intimate associate of King 
Abgar. As Epiphanius describes it, the bond between these 
men was established in childhood and strengthened by mutual 
interests. ‘From the very first’, he says, Bar Daisan ‘ingratiated 
himself with Abgar, worked in partnership with him, and shared 
in his education (źoikeroú evos Ta TPWTA KAL CUUTPATTWV, AUA TE 
kai THS AVTOU pETACXWY TraLoEias)’. 


53 Sync. 439.21. Cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 56.1.3, ed. K. Holl (GCS, 31; Leipzig, 
1922), who describes Abgar as avdpi dowwrdtw kai Aoywwratw. For discussion, see 
Brock, ‘Eusebius and Syriac Christianity’, pp. 222, 232, n. 29. 

°° Cf. Eus. Hist. eccl. 6.21.3.2-4, who uses similarly laudatory language to 
characterize Julia Mamaea, the mother of the emperor Severus Alexander and 
sponsor of Origen. He calls her a ‘very religious woman (SeoceBeoraty yuvý) , not 
in recognition of her Christianity, but because she, like Abgar, cultivated 
associations with Christians of high standing. 

57 See V. A. Troncoso, ‘Paideia und Philia in der Hofgesellschaft der 
hellenistischen Zeit’, in Michael Peachin (ed.), Aspects of Friendship in the 
Graeco-Roman World (JRA Supp. Series, 43; Portsmouth, RI, 2001), pp. 81-7. 

°8 Epiph. Pan. 56.1.3, ed. Holl. On Bar Daisan’s position in the Edessene 
court, see also H. G. W. Drijvers’s perceptive description of him as ‘a typical 
representative of the élite and its cultural ideal that shape men for a leading role 
in society.... Being involved with spiritual matters does not necessarily imply 
withdrawal from society and a quiet life of study and contemplation. On the 
contrary, the concentration of cultural ideals in one man, the philosopher, 
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Africanus himself experienced little trouble adjusting to the 
rhythms of palace life in Edessa. A notice in his chronicle about 
a lightning bolt destroying the shepherd’s tent of Jacob in the 
possession of Edessa suggests the possibility that during his stay 
in Abgar’s court Africanus took the opportunity to satisfy his 
appetite for relics.” He occupied the rest of his time either 
witnessing or participating in the leisure activities of the Edessene 
aristocracy. This consisted mainly of seemingly endless experi- 
ments and exhibitions of skill with the bow and arrow. One such 
experiment was designed to discover the distance traversed by 
an arrow over a period of 24 hours.®? If Africanus is right, the 
Edessene court was obsessed by the experiment. Bar Daisan and 
many other noblemen conducted their own tests, as did the 
king’s son Prince Ma’nu. ‘In the court of Abgar the king’, 
Africanus writes, ‘I myself observed his son Ma’nu trying this 
experiment many times, as I gave him instructions.’”! 

On another occasion, two archers, one of whom Africanus 
identifies as Syrmus the Scythian, amused spectators by pitting 
arrows against one another in combat. The object of the game 
was to have the two missiles collide head-on. Since one arrow was 
‘armed’ and the other stripped, the outcome of the battle was 
preordained. Upon impact, the armed arrow dragged the other 
arrow along, the mismatched adversary hanging on, in Africanus’ 


places him as teacher and paradigm in the real center of society. The 
philosopher’s presence at a royal center, as e.g. Bar Daisan at Edessa and 
Longinus at Zenobia’s court in Palmyra is, therefore, not mere decoration or 
snobbism of a barbarian monarch, but the representation of the central values of 
society in the center of power’ (‘Apocryphal Literature in the Cultural Milieu of 
Osrhoéne’, in History and Religion in Late Antique Syria [Variorum Collected 
Studies Series, 464; Aldershot, 1994]), pp. 237-8). 

>? In Sync. 123.10-12. The Armenian historian Moses Khorenats’i makes the 
unsubstantiated claim that Africanus ‘transcribed everything from the charters 
of the archive of Edessa, that is Urha, which concerned the history of our kings’ 
(History of the Armenians, 10, trans. R. Thompson [Cambridge, MA, 1978]). On 
Africanus’ interest in antiquities, see also Sync. 63.5-6, where Africanus recalls 
purchasing an Egyptian work entitled the Sacred Book, purportedly written by 
Pharaoh Suphis. He bought the book, he says, because it was a ‘great treasure 
(ueya xpñpa)’. . 

Kest. 1.20.11-31. To calculate the distance, ten Syrian archers would fire 
successively at a fixed target for a one-hour period. The person conducting 
the experiment could then arrive at the answer by extrapolating the value for a 
24-hour duration: 2000 stades, a number which, as Africanus assures his readers, 
both assumes a fixed length for an hour and provides for the reaction time 
between archers. 

6l Kest. 1.20.29-31. 
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words, ‘like an enemy prisoner, stripped, seized, no longer an 
arrow, but an arrow’s spoil’. 

For sheer excitement, however, no one could outdo Bar 
Daisan. From the fourth century, Christian sources know Bar 
Daisan primarily as a heretic with gnosticizing tendencies. But 
Africanus mentions nothing about Bar Daisan the theologian or 
Bar Daisan the heretic. He does not even identify him as a fellow 
Christian. The only thing he says about his background is that 
he was a ‘Parthian’, perhaps in recognition of his preternatural 
skill with the bow.°? Africanus once witnessed Bar Daisan 
literally depict the image of ‘a handsome and robust youth’ 
with his bow. He directed his subject to stand opposite him, his 
buckler at his side. And then, like an accomplished painter, he 
transferred his likeness to the shield: 


He first created a figure of his head with straight arrows, making a 
likeness of the circular shape of the head, then the sparkles of the eyes, 
the symmetry of the lips, and the graceful curve of the cheeks; after that 
the representation of the rest of the man conformed to the shape of his 
body. He took pride in having combined the art of painting with the use 
of the bow, an artist who paints with arrows, and an archer who shoots 
pictures.... And when the young man put down the buckler, he saw 
himself drawn on his own shield, and he was pleased at having been 
turned into a picture fit for a soldier.° 


Africanus was fond of the ‘strange but true’ eyewitness 
anecdote that his older contemporary Lucian derided as a sign of 
a decadent age. He must have sensed that his readers would find 
stories of arrows in combat a bit improbable; for he allows 
that even the thought of Bar Daisan’s exhibition still filled him 
with wonder, and that the sight of arrows at war was ‘novel but 
not unbelievable (kawòv rò Oana, ÀX oùk dmortov)’.°> Africanus’ 
record of the episode in the Kestoi was long after the event 
itself, and the story may thus have become more thrilling in 
the retelling. Still, his recollection of events does conform with 
the Edessene court’s documented talents in staging impressive 
public displays. During his visit to Rome, King Abgar and his 


62 Ibid. 1.20.54-65. 

63 Ibid. 1.20.28. But cf. Ross, Roman Edessa, p. 122, who thinks that Africanus’ 
report ‘means no more than that Bardaisan looked and sounded like an Oriental’. 

6t Kest. 1.20.39-52. 

65 Ibid. 1.20.56. Cf. J. Kroll, s.v. ‘S. Iulius Africanus’, RE 10.122: ‘Was er von 
den Jagdabenteuern des Prinzen Mannos und den Schiesskünsten des Parthers 
Bardesanes erzählt, klingt stark nach Jagerlatein.’ 

°° Cass. Dio 79.16.2. 
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entourage staged one of the most extravagant spectacles ever 
witnessed in that city; Dio says that in its grandeur and pag- 
eantry, it rivalled Tiridates’ triumphal entry during the reign of 
Nero. Even the more restrained exhibition that Africanus 
witnessed in Edessa demonstrates that Abgar’s court knew how 
to strike the right tone with visiting dignitaries. What Africanus 
got to see was an exciting, but refined, exhibition of martial skills 
from an urbane member of the Edessene court. ‘As we looked 
on’, Africanus writes of Bar Daisan’s performance, ‘we marvelled 
that the archery was not a warlike pursuit, but rather somewhat 
enjoyable, and a pleasurable danger (aàX v te kai Tepmvdv, Kal 
Kivduvos Adorn) .°” 

The highlight of Africanus’ stay in Edessa was an invitation 
to participate in a hunt for big game. During this outing, Ma’nu 
again displayed his skill with the bow. When a forest bear leapt 
out from a lair, everyone but the young prince was terrified 
and sought ways to flee. Ma’nu maintained his composure, 
calmly fired two arrows into the eyes of the bear, and rendered it 
powerless.°® 

The staging of this event—with Ma’nu dispatching a bear as 
Edessene aristocrats and a foreign visitor looked on with admira- 
tion—illustrates the use of hunting as a means to parade the 
cultural values of the Edessene court and as an instrument 
in foreign relations. Of all the pastimes pursued by the upper 
classes in Antiquity, mounted hunting had the highest prestige. 
Its cachet was internationally recognized. Although the Romans 
initially considered the bow and arrow a poor substitute for the 
spear, through contacts with foreign peoples they gained respect 
for virtuosity in hunting with the bow. In later Roman panegyric, 
skill in archery is even praised as one of the imperial virtues. 

Largely limited to the upper classes, hunting on horseback was 
a fundamental part of the education of the aristocracy, the 
practice of which was meant to instil virtue and courage and 
establish fitness to rule.’”? The locus classicus of the hunter/prince 


67 Kest. 1.20.54-6. Leofranc Holford-Strevens (pers. comm.) suggests 
emixivouvos nodovyn, ‘a dangerous pleasure’. 

68 Ibid. 1.20.31-9. 

6 See J. K. Anderson, Hunting in the Ancient World (Berkeley, 1985), pp. 150-3. 

0 Robin Lane Fox, ‘Ancient Hunting: From Homer to Polybios’, in G. Shipley 
and J. Salmon (eds.), Human Landscapes in Classical Antiquity (Leicester— 
Nottingham Studies in Ancient Society, Series 6; London and New York, 1996), 
pp. 119-53, esp. 137-48; also J. Aymard, Essai sur les chasses romaines 
(Bibliothèque des écoles françaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 171; Paris, 1951), 
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motif is Xenophon’s narration of the education of Cyrus the 
younger. All the male offspring of Persian élites, Kenophon 
writes, would receive training at a young age in the royal court. 
The purpose of this training was to teach nobility how to rule 
and be ruled. Of all the children being educated at the time, 
Cyrus excelled above the others in everything, but above all in 
hunting. ‘He was the greatest lover of hunting and moreover 
most loved to meet danger in facing wild beasts.’ Once a bear 
attacked him, but he did not flinch. As he closed in on the bear, 
he was dragged from his horse, and carried the scars of his 
injuries ever after. As a sign of his magnanimous spirit, he also 
rewarded the man who had helped him slay the bear.”’ 

Young prince Ma‘nu, at least as Africanus depicts him, 
exhibits the same virtues. An eager and obedient student, he 
takes directions from Africanus in the conduct of the archery 
experiment. During the hunt, Ma’nu and the rest of his party 
track down animals in the wild, not park animals. Hunting 
animals in captivity was a common practice among Persian and 
Hellenistic élites. But this would have been an inadequate test 
of the prince’s virtue, especially given the contempt that many 
Romans had for the practice. When the bear lunges at them, 
only the prince maintains his composure, like a general urging 
everyone to be brave, even as they head for the exits. ‘He 
exhorted us to be bold’, Africanus writes, ‘and dissolved our fear 
altogether by shooting two arrows.’’* Like Cyrus before him, 
Ma’nu is thus fit to lead his men into combat, calm under 
pressure, and able to take charge, in all a worthy successor to his 
father. 

The other feature of this hunting story is what it conveys 
about Africanus’ standing in the Edessene court. The royal hunt 
was by invitation only, in Robin Lane Fox’s words, ‘a further 
source of royal patronage and favour’.’> It offered a chance for 
noblemen and kings to intermingle socially, away from the dis- 
tractions of underlings. As an instrument of diplomacy, hunting 
was also an established means of cementing alliances between 
what Lane Fox calls ‘like-minded top people’.’* Because of its 
international popularity, it helped to make a foreign king look 
less foreign. We are told by Polybius, for example, that an envoy 


71 Xen. Anab. 1.9.1—6. For discussion, see Anderson, Hunting in the Ancient 
World, pp. 57—62. 

72 Kest. 1.20.25-37. 

73 Lane Fox, ‘Ancient Hunting’, 143. 

74 Ibid. p. 146. 
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for Ptolemy Epiphanes recommended the king to the Achaean 
league by describing how he once hit a bull with a javelin while 
hunting on horseback.” Quite early, the Romans adopted the 
sport as a means of widening their contacts and confirming 
alliances with the Macedonians, Greeks, and other peoples of 
the East.’° 

In his own account of the event in the Kestoz, Africanus 
reports that he was there only as an onlooker: ‘I am not a 
hunter’, he says.’’ This is a curious admission from a man who 
elsewhere in the same work praises hunting as a means of 
instilling martial virtue and who professes expertise in just about 
everything having to do with the conduct of war.’® Why, in this 
one case, Africanus owns up to an inadequacy is unclear. But 
it may have been intended to let readers know that, despite 
his inexperience, Abgar invited him along anyway, thereby con- 
firming his status as a foreign visitor of high standing in the 
Edessene court. 

Because of Africanus’ knowledge of military matters, Gelzer 
speculated that at the time of his visit he was an officer in the 
army of Septimius Severus during the emperor’s military cam- 
paigns in the East against Pescennius Niger and the Parthians. 
This may be true, but there is no way to confirm it.” Still, given 
the nature of his reception and the timing of his visit, it is hard to 
escape the impression that Abgar found some political advantage 
in extending to Africanus the courtesies of a visiting digni- 
tary. The king’s reception of Africanus, a cultured Romanized 
Easterner with a budding career as an effective advocate, has 
all the trappings of a carefully stage-managed exercise in inter- 
national statecraft. He grants him access to the perquisites of 
royalty, treats him to a discreet but impressive display of 
Edessene martial arts, entrusts his son Ma’nu to his care and 
tutelage, and invites him to ride along on a mounted hunting 
expedition, during the course of which Africanus has a chance 
to confirm for himself the heroic virtue of the vigorous young 
prince and his fitness to succeed his father to the throne. 


G Polybius, Hist. 22.3.5-9; see Lane Fox, ‘Ancient Hunting’, p. 146. 

76 By the third century, hunting had become so popular that emperors made it 
part of imperial policy in the East. Septimius Severus’ successor Caracalla is even 
said to have accepted contributions of big game in lieu of the payment of regular 
tribute; see Lane Fox, ‘Ancient Hunting’, p. 148. 

77 Kest. 1.20.31-3. 

78 For Africanus’ praise of hunting as a form of military training, see Kest. 1.14. 

7? Gelzer, SJA, 1.8. Ross (Roman Edessa, p. 122) also suggests that Africanus 
was in Edessa on official business. 
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AFRICANUS IN ROME 


Africanus’ recollection of his memorable stay in Edessa 
appears in the Kestoz, a work written well after the kingdom had 
already been dissolved, and Prince Ma’nu deposed. It can hardly 
be said, therefore, that the narration of his visit was meant to 
commend Abgar and his son to Rome. His reasons for recalling 
the visit are more in keeping with the broader purposes of the 
Kestoi. One of Africanus’ aims in writing this work was to 
establish his bona fides in Rome as an indigenous expert on the 
customs and practices of the nations of the East. What better 
way to realize this end than with a resume-enhancing narrative 
of his entrée into the inner circles of a formerly independent 
kingdom on the contested Eastern frontier with Parthia? 

The Kestoz is the culmination of what by any account must 
have been a sustained and successful effort by Africanus to 
insinuate himself into the good graces of the Roman emperor 
Severus Alexander. His success in doing this has usually been 
ascribed to two things: the emperor’s own Eastern roots on his 
maternal side, and the improvement of the status of Jews and 
Christians during his rule. The evidence of this improvement 
is substantial.’ In particular, prominent Christians appear to 
have reaped a special benefit from the interest of the emperor’s 
mother, Julia Mamaea, in aspects of Christian doctrine. 
Hippolytus of Rome addressed his treatise on the resurrection 
to her. When she was in Antioch, she invited Origen to speak 
to her about the same subject.®) 

While Africanus might have profited to some degree by a 
relaxation in tension between Rome and the Church, his service 
to the imperial family was markedly different from Origen’s. ‘I 
designed (ypxitextovnoa) for the emperor’, Africanus says in 


8° The Historia Augusta would later paint a utopian picture of his reign as a 
golden age of religious enlightenment, even stating that Alexander’s private 
chapels featured statues of Jesus, Abraham, Apollonius of Tyana, and Orpheus 
and portraits of Alexander the Great, Achilles, and the emperor himself (Sev. 
Alex. 29.2; 31.4; see also 49.6; 51.7—8). As has been often noted, the account of 
Severus Alexander’s reign in the Historia Augusta is coloured by an ulterior 
motive: namely to contrast Alexander’s broad-mindedness with the religious 
intolerance of Christian rulers of the author’s own time. But we need not depend 
entirely on its exaggerated description of Alexander’s inclusiveness to recognize 
a measurable improvement in the conditions of Jews and Christians during his 
reign. For recent discussion of the depiction of the emperor in the Historia 
Augusta, see C. Bertrand-Dagenbach, Alexandre Sévère et Histoire Auguste 
(Collection Latomus, 208; Brussels, 1990), esp. pp. 186-8. 

81 Eus. Hist. eccl. 6.21.3.1. 
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the Kestoz, ‘the beautiful library in the Pantheon near the baths 
of Alexander.’ Modern commentators have tested the outer 
limits of their imaginations explaining how Africanus’ library 
work may have advanced the cause of Christianity.2°> But why 
resort to such desperate measures to rescue Africanus for the 
Church? Emperors often summoned the aid of individuals cel- 
ebrated for their technical expertise. Physicians, architects, and 
engineers were common choices.** Africanus was not shy about 
broadcasting his own abilities. He boasts expertise in virtually 
everything of potential value to a ruler. But the one subject about 
which his knowledge is least likely to be fictive involved archival 
work and textual study.®° Africanus’ statement that he ‘designed’ 
the library of the Pantheon does not necessarily mean, therefore, 
that he actually designed the building. As Harnack has sug- 
gested, his principal contribution may have been to organize the 
library’s collection. But whether it was architecture or librari- 
anship, his actions on behalf of the emperor were those, not of 
a representative of the Church, but of a private person with a 
specialized skill to offer. Africanus nowhere describes how he 
was compensated for his work, whether in the form of a salaried 
position or some other financial benefit. But what it did grant 
him was, to quote Fergus Millar, ‘a privileged form of access’.®’ 

Earlier in his career, Africanus promoted Roman interests in 
the Near East by playing a part in the colonization of Palestine. 
Now in Rome, he performed a more tangible service for 
the emperor by assisting him in a cultural endeavour. In the 
Kestoit, a work said by Syncellus to have been dedicated to 


82 Kest. 5.1.55. 

83 See, for example, C. Wendel, ‘Versuch einer Deutung der Hippolyt-Statue’, 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken 108 (1937), pp. 367—9, who speculates that 
Africanus ordered the famous statue of Hippolytus in Rome to be set up in the 
library; also F. Granger (‘Julius Africanus and the Western Text’, JTS 35 [1934], 
pp. 365-7), who imagines that Africanus was the first librarian in Rome to stock 
the imperial library with Christian books—this, when he was not adorning the 
private chapel of Alexander Severus with portraits of Abraham and Christ, 
advising Mamaea on fine art, and helping to arrange her meeting with Origen in 
Antioch. 

84 See F Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World, 31 BC-AD 337 (Ithaca, NY, 
1977), pp. 495-6. 

See above, n. 59. 

86 A. v Harnack, ‘Julius Afrikanus, der Bibliothekar des Kaisers Alexander 
Severus’, in G. Leyh (ed.), Aufsätze, Fritz Milkau gewidmet (Leipzig, 1921), 
p. 145. Note, however, Michael Syrus? statement that Africanus oversaw the 
building projects of Emmaus after its foundation as a city (6.7 [113], Chronique de 
Michel le Syrien, ed. J.-B. Chabot [Paris, 1899; repr. Brussels, 1963]). 

87 Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World, p. 496. 
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Severus Alexander,®® Africanus would again play the role of an 
agent for Rome in the East. Only here his agency is in a minor key. 

Of all of Africanus’ works, the Kestoz has left readers in the 
profoundest state of confusion about its author. While entirely 
wanting in references to the Bible or in fact to any other Jewish 
or Christian writings, the Kestoz is saturated with classical 
allusions, especially to Homer. The title itself is suggestive of the 
work’s contents. In the fourteenth book of the Iliad, Aphrodite, 
responding to a request for assistance in putting Zeus to sleep, 
offers to Hera her embroidered girdle, her xeords. In this girdle 
were fixed ‘all her magic charms—for love, erotic lust, flirtation, 
and seduction’.®? Magic and amulets comprise much of the 
Kesto1, but often for more sinister purposes than those of 
Aphrodite’s girdle. Encyclopedic in scope, it is an assemblage of 
miscellaneous, practical advice about military ruses, armament, 
horse medicine, weights and measures, botany, antidotes, textual 
criticism, amulets, truth serums, hypnotics, aphrodisiacs, fertility 
drugs, and even family planning. Much of what survives from 
it is a disquieting catalogue of various methods of biological and 
chemical warfare. The tone is strident and merciless. Poison the 
food and water of the barbarians, Africanus urges, just as they 
try to poison us. “These meals are just deserts of vengeance 
against the barbarians, pouring out disease upon all of them, and 
inevitable calamity overtaking our enemies...I send a benevo- 
lence of treachery against them.’”” 

The Kestoz did secure for its author an outstanding reputation 
among writers on tactics, alchemy, and veterinary science. But 
the Church’s reception of the work was understandably more 
muted. A tenth-century Byzantine epitomator worried that his 
advice on the use of chemical and biological toxins was unworthy 
of ‘the Christian way of life’.?’ Other Christian writers either 
passed over it in silence or confessed bafHement by what Michael 
Psellus calls its ‘unrecognized medicines (où rots éyywopeévos 
gappydxo.s)’.’” Modern scholars have fared only marginally better 


Sync. 439.18-20. 
Il. 14.215-19. 

9 Kest. 1.2.77—81, 85. 

?l Cited in Les ‘Cestes’, ed. Vieillefond, p. 334, n. 32. 

9* Michael Psellus, Opusc. 32, ed. J. M Duffy, Michaelis Pselli Philosophica 
Minora (Leipzig, 1992), 1.111.44 (= Kest. 9.1.31-2). Africanus ‘treats stings of 
asps and clouding of the eyes’, Psellus writes, ‘not with recognized medicines but 
with certain amulets and charms’. In his otherwise laudatory account of 
Africanus’ accomplishments, Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 6.31.1) barely mentions the 
Kesto1. A brief biographical notice about Africanus in Jerome’s De viris illustribus 
63 (PL 23.708C) describes Africanus’ other three works, but entirely ignores 
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in reconciling the Kestot with Africanus’ more _ identifiably 
Christian writings. We have been told variously that later writers 
somehow confused the ‘Sextus Julius Africanus’ of the Kestoz 
with the Christian ‘Julius Africanus’; that Africanus wrote it in 
jest; that he was not yet a Christian when he wrote it; that he 
had been but was no longer a Christian when he wrote it; or, 
failing everything else, that Africanus was a ‘syncretist’.”> 

It may be dismaying to see a prominent Christian of the early 
third century gloating over the distended bodies of victims of 
poisoned water, hideous beyond recognition.”* But the whole 
question of reconciling the Kestoz with the rest of Africanus’ 
more self-evidently Christian works is ultimately irrelevant. In 
the second and third centuries, careerists from the Greek- 
speaking East began arriving in Rome promising to assist the 
emperor with their knowledge and military expertise, especially 
in the conduct of war on the Eastern frontier. This advice 
sometimes took the form of collections of ‘strategemata’, that is, 
manuals of military advice based on the Sophists’ notion that 
war is a teachable skill—a réyvņ—and that cunning and decep- 
tion are often more desirable traits in warfare than courage and 
strength. 


the Kestoi. Byzantine writers, aware of the great quantity of magical operations 
found in the Kestoi, seem more puzzled than censorious. See, for example, Suda, 
s.v. Adpixavds (1.433.31-432.2, ed. Adler): the Kestoz is a ‘kind of physica, 
containing cures from words and charms, some written images and various kinds 
of other magical operations’. 

°3 On Africanus’ Kestoi as an expression of the ‘syncretism’ of the age, see 
A. v. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius (Leipzig, 1893), 
1.511. For the claim that Africanus was not yet a Christian when he wrote 
the Kesto1, see E. Habas (Rubin), “The Jewish Origin of Julius Africanus’, p. 89, 
n. 22. This ignores the fact that the Kestot was written later than the chronicle. 
For the older view that the ‘Sextus Julius Africanus’ who composed the Kestoz 
was a pagan writer to be distinguished from the Christian ‘Julius Africanus’, see 
J. Scaliger, Animadversiones in chronologica Eusebii, in Thesaurus Temporum 
(Leiden, 1606; repr. Osnabrück, 1968), 2.212. This defies the express testimony 
of Eusebius and later Christian authors, none of whom differentiate the two 
authors in this way. It has also been discredited by the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
fragment. The explicit of this excerpt, which reads JovAiov Adpixavod, eliminates 
any doubt that the author of the Kestoi was the same person who composed the 
other works circulating under his name. On the Kestoz as a satire of the uncritical 
and pseudo-scientific empiricism of his age, see G. Björck, Apsyrtus, Julius 
Africanus et l Hippiatrique grecque (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 4; Uppsala, 
1944), pp. 20-5. If the Kestoi was satiric, the effect was entirely lost on later 
generations; as Vieillefond notes (Les ‘Cestes’, pp. 55-6), none of the many 
Byzantine excerptors from the Kestot ever recognized the work’s alleged satiric 
intent. 

4 Kest. 1.2.90-8. 
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A happy combination of technique, edifying example, and 
rhetoric made these manuals ideally suited for presentation to an 
emperor. At the outbreak of the Parthian War of 162, Polyaenus 
dedicated to the co-emperors Verus and Marcus Aurelius a work 
outlining military stratagems and ruses that Rome could use 
against her enemy to the East. Polyaenus was a rhetor, not 
a soldier, and his knowledge of warfare seems to have been 
almost exclusively literary. Nonetheless, he insists that it is only 
senescence that prevents him from active duty at the front.” 
Although his Strategemata probably did have some practical 
military benefit, it was also a work of opportunism and literary 
pretension, intended both to impress readers with the author’s 
diligence and exhaustive knowledge of the military exploits of 
the gods and Greek heroes, and to flatter Roman rulers with 
comparisons to idealized generals of the past. The other way in 
which he recommends himself to the Romans is by claiming to 
be of Macedonian stock. After all, who would be better qualified 
to offer advice about war with the Parthians than an inhabitant 
of the same country that had produced Alexander the Great?” 

Like Polyaenus, Africanus too boasted of an insider’s 
knowledge of the habits of the various peoples of the Roman 
East, including their conduct of war. He also scatters a few hints 
here and there about his roots in this part of the world. But his 
loyalties to Rome are undisguised. He laments Rome’s military 
setbacks in the East, and extends to the emperor the accrued 
benefits of his experience dealing with the ‘barbarians of the 
East (tovs rs avatoAjs BapBapous)’. No one should underestimate 
their capacity for mischief, he warns. Interestingly, he cites the 
conduct of the Pharisees in the Jewish war against Rome as an 
illustration of barbarian perfidy. In the war with the Romans, 
he writes, the Pharisees took pride in having destroyed an entire 
Roman phalanx through treachery. After staging a feigned meal, 
they appeared to give ground as the Roman soldiers approached, 
leaving behind a ‘prepared lunch’. But the wine was ‘treach- 
erous, poisoned by lime quenched in it.” This far from 


25 Polyaenus, Strategemata 1.2. For the Greek edition and English translation, 
see P. Krentz and E. L. Wheeler (eds.), Polyaenus: Stratagems of War, 2 vols. 
(Chicago, 1994). 

© Polyaenus, Strategemata 1.1.8-10: ‘I, a Macedonian who has inherited the 
ability to conquer the Persians in war, want to do my part at the present critical 
time (yw ðe Maxedwv avnp, matpiov €xwv To Kpateiv Ilepowy moàepoúvvrwv divacbat, 
ovK aavpBoros vpiv èv Tw TapovTt Kaipw yevéabar BovrAouar)’. Although Polyaenus did 
have Macedonians in his lineage, Krentz and Wheeler (Polyaenus, p. ix) suggest 
that he was born in Bithynia and probably only visited Macedonia once or twice. 

7 Kest. 1.2.107-18. 
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flattering portrayal of the Pharisees as malefactors and enemies 
of Rome may also be a form of political counsel. As Origen 
would observe later in his letter to Africanus, Rome had ceded 
so much power to the Jewish ethnarch during the reign of 
Severus Alexander that he was now ‘no different from a king of 
a nation’.’® Conceivably, Africanus made a point of the treachery 
of Pharisees in order to warn the emperor about the risks of 
extending too much autonomy to the current Jewish leadership 
in Palestine. 

In the prologue to the seventh book of the Kestoz, Africanus 
promises his readers a threefold benefit: treatment of maladies, 
secret knowledge, and finally, ‘beauty in speech’. Those last 
words—‘beauty in speech’—help us locate the sophistic inspira- 
tion for this work. They recall the time-honoured precept of the 
Sophists that true rhetorical excellence requires knowledge about 
everything.” Ranging over a far broader array of subjects than 
Polyaenus’ Strategica, the Kestoi displays the same appetite for 
encyclopedic learning and the same confidence in world mastery 
through techna1. Psellus, more than anyone else, recognized this 
as the guiding principle of the entire work. ‘God and Nature 
determine conception—of this I am personally convinced’, 
Psellus writes. ‘But Africanus says that there is even a techné of 
procreation.’!°° In general, Psellus took a dim view of Africanus’ 
vaunted expertise in everything, dismissing much of it as magic 
and imposture. There are certain ‘sophists’, he states elsewhere, 
‘who claim to be expert in all things, whose tongue is always at 
the ready, and whose words are disproportionate to what they 
can deliver’. Africanus is at the top of his list. Having claimed to 
discover the hidden properties of two Greek letters, Africanus 
acts as if he has ‘transformed the world with a single finger’. 


38 Origen, Ep. ad Afr. 20.8-10, ed. N. de Lange (SC 302; Paris, 1983). 

?? See, for example, Dissoi Logoi 8.3, in H. Diels and W. Kranz (eds.), Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin, 1952), 2.414.8-20: ‘The man who knows the 
art of rhetoric will also know how to speak correctly on every subject.’ As 
Bowersock has shown (Greek Sophists, pp. 19, 59-75), ability to speak fluently 
about medical topics was an asset especially admired in an age known for its 
hypochondriac tendencies. In recognizing Africanus’ flair for this subject, the 
5th-c. Latin mythographer Fabius Fulgentius extends to Africanus the high 
honour of a ‘hiatrosofistes —a professor of medicine; see his Mitologtae 3.7.121-2, 
ed. R. Helm (Leipzig, 1898; repr. Stuttgart, 1970) (= Kest. 9.6). 

100 Psellus, Opusc. 32, ed. Duffy, Philosophica minora, 1 (= Kest. 9.1-2). 
According to Psellus, Africanus maintained that ‘procreation will take place 
according to this techné if the man about to have intercourse smears his genitals 
with rabbit’s blood or goose fat. In the former case, a male is born, in the latter 
a female.’ 
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This master of the universe, Psellus writes, even boasts that his 
knowledge could transform a mortal into a hero or a god. But 
when it comes to revealing what he knows, he stops short. |”! 

Africanus’ expertise in all the subjects he claims to know about 
might be questionable. But no one can doubt his flair for soaring 
rhetoric, self-aggrandizement, and classical allusion, all of which 
are on prominent display in the Kestoz. In one passage, 
Africanus serves up a remedy for fending off sleep, the soldier’s 
most feared nemesis. The prescription he recommends is a 
dubious one—an amulet into which is sewn the dried head of 
a bat. Still, his declaration of war against Sleep does give him a 
chance to advertise his knowledge of the Iliad. In a dramatic 
gesture, he even turns aside from his readers to apostrophize the 
god himself: ‘To make Sleep a slave to my know-how (ris èuñs 
€utrecptas) is what I want’, he writes, ‘so that in my house alone 
this master, this tamer of the universe, may come to dwell... Pm 
squaring off against you, Sleep; just as you wage war against 
everyone, so now I’m leading the fight against you.’!°* Passages 
like this, of which there are many in the Kestoz, amply illustrate 
Wilhelm Kroll’s overall assessment of the work, namely that 
‘Africanus eine gute rhetorische Bildung genossen hat und sie zu 
missbrauchen versteht’.!°° 


AFRICANUS AND CHRISTIAN ‘ARCHAISM 


It will be noted that in the foregoing discussion, I have put 
the question of Africanus’ Christianity largely off to the side. In 
most ways, Bowersock’s sophists, not Africanus’ better-known 
Christian contemporaries, provide a more suitable framework 
in which to interpret his self-representation in Palestine and 
Edessa and his relations with Rome. Christianity is not for 
Africanus a vehicle for the expression of bitterness towards 
Rome, as it was for Tertullian. Unlike Tatian, another Christian 
of the Roman Near East, Africanus does not renounce Greek 
culture and proclaim himself an adherent of the ‘barbarian 
philosophy’ of Christianity. The question that I now want to 


101 Dsellus, Opusc. 36, ed. Duffy, Philosophica minora, 1.120.10-12; 121.19-32. 
(This reference is lacking in Vieillefond’s edition.) 

102 Kest. 1.17.17-22. 

me J. Kroll, ‘Africanus’, RE 10.122. In the same article, Kroll describes 
Africanus’ prose style in the Kestoi as ‘bisweilen geschraubt’ (p. 122). See also 
Vieillefond’s assessment: ‘Oriental et vivant à un des moments les plus brillants 
de la Seconde Sophistique, Africanus ne pouvait manquer d’étre seduit par la 
mode littéraire dont il embrasse tous les excès’ (Les ‘Cestes’, p. 50). 
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consider is this: if so much of Africanus’ conduct in the public 
sphere is seemingly detached from his religious identity, in what 
sphere does his Christianity reside? 

Despite his active public career, Africanus seems to have been 
something of a fringe character in the church of his own day. 
Those associations that he does form with other Christians were 
determined largely by the same factors that brought him to the 
court of Edessa and Rome, namely social standing and celebrity. 
In his chronicle, for example, Africanus recalls a trip he made 
to Alexandria to visit Heraclas. The reason he went, he writes, 
was ‘because of Heraklas’ great fame (ôa zodAAjv roô Hpakda 
¢nunv).'°* In his writings, the temperament of the antiquarian is 
on display everywhere, in his interest in biblical relics and 
ancient manuscripts, and in his fondness for subjects lending 
themselves to the amassing of information and documentary 
research about the past. Genealogy, chronology, and philology 
are his mainstays, not theology, heresiology, or ecclesiastical 
history. The Marcionites do come in for some mild criticism 
in one place in his chronicle. But this is only briefly and in the 
context of a numbingly pedantic discussion of the Hebrew 
calendrical system underlying the book of Daniel, the purpose 
of which seems mainly to impress readers with his knowledge of 
arithmetic.'°° It is otherwise hard to identify him with any 
clearly defined movement in the Church. Africanus held no 
church office, formed no sect, had no school, taught no students, 
attracted no following. 

This detachment from the concerns of the Church of his own 
day did not go unnoticed by his contemporaries. Origen com- 
plains about it in his pointed remarks to Africanus about the 
canonical standing of the story of Susanna. In Africanus’ view, 
establishing Susanna’s canonical authority was not measurably 
different from the way a grammarian might determine the 
authenticity of a work claiming to be written by Hippocrates or 
Demosthenes. To pass muster, it would have to satisfy certain 


104 Eus. Hist. eccl. 6.31.2.6. Since Africanus’ chronicle was completed well 
before Heraclas’ election to the episcopacy (c.232-47), his visit must have 
occurred when Heraclas was teaching in Alexandria with Origen. Gelzer (SJA, 
1.11) dates the visit sometime between the years 211 and 215. 

105 In Sync. 392.1-393.27, esp. 392.14-25; 393.25-7. In his letter to Aristides, 
Africanus also complains forcefully about the interpretation of the gospel 
genealogies by an unnamed party. But he finds nothing objectionable about their 
conclusions; what disturbs him is their lack of regard for the literal truth of the 
gospel text. See W. Reichardt (ed.), Die Briefe des Sextus Iulius Africanus an 
Aristides und Origines (TU 34.3; Leipzig, 1909), pp. 53-8. 
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philological, literary, and historical tests. Susanna failed every 
one of them. Africanus’ coldly analytical approach was com- 
pletely in keeping with his temperament and education. But 
Origen, more of a churchman than Africanus, bridled at the 
whole idea that the canon was something to be adjudicated by 
philological and historical analysis, without any thought given to 
the implications of these findings for the contemporary church. '°° 

Most striking is Africanus’ apparent indifference to the 
vagaries of Roman/Christian relations in the early third century. 
For a Christian historian with fewer attachments to Rome, the 
plight of Christians during the reigns of Septimius Severus and 
his son Caracalla might have offered an ample fund of subject 
material. Indeed, only a few years before the appearance of his 
chronicle, another Christian historian named Judas had pub- 
lished a chronicle in the form of a commentary on Daniel’s 
apocalypse of 70 weeks (Dan. 9:24-7). According to Eusebius, 
the persecutions during the reign of Septimius Severus had 
‘unbalanced the minds (ras... avarerapayet dtavoias)’ of so many 
Christians that Judas believed ‘the much talked about coming of 
the anti-Christ was already at hand’.!°’ Africanus lived through 
the same events; but if we can trust the witness of Photius, his 
own reading of current affairs was not nearly as anguished. The 
conventions of the chronographic genre required him to bring 
his narrative down to his own time. But this is the most he was 
willing to concede to contemporary history. ‘It begins from the 
Mosaic cosmogony’, Photius says of Africanus’ chronicle, ‘and 
proceeds as far as the advent of Christ.’ But as for the 200-year 
period from the Resurrection up to his own day, Africanus 
‘barely touches it (émtpoydSnv Sé SiadapBaver)’.'°° 

This was not simply a decision born of political expedience, 
however. It reflects rather a more pervasive feeling about the 
blandness of his own age, especially in comparison with the 
‘canonical past’ as it could be constructed from the Bible. 
Africanus, or so we are told, was a Christian millennialist whose 
own calculations should have led him to conclude that the end 


106 Origen, Ep. ad Afr. 8, ed. de Lange. 

'07 Eus. Hist. eccl. 6.7.1.1-7. 

108 Phot. Bibl. 34.7710-14, ed. R. Henry (Paris, 1959). In his own study of the 
transmission of Africanus’ chronicle, Gelzer (SJA, 1.28) expressed surprise 
that so little about the early Church survived from the work. He was able to 
authenticate only three small fragments, all of them having to do with prominent 
figures associated with the Christian community: Clement of Alexandria, Abgar 
the Great, and Heraclas. Africanus had personal dealings with two of these men; 


see above, pp. 530-9, 547. 
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of the age was not that far off.'°’ Even so, Africanus’ own words 
betray none of the intensity and heightened awareness ordinarily 
associated with such thinking. Judas might have thought that the 
culmination of Daniel’s apocalypse was occurring in his own day. 
But Africanus’ own interpretation of these same verses is more 
subdued. From the time of Christ’s Resurrection up to his own 
day, he says, there is no record of anything ‘out of the ordinary 
(7apddogov)’ ever having taken place. The mediocrity of the 
present age is so profoundly disappointing to him that he even 
wonders how the last 200 years fit into the divine plan for the 
world.!!9 

In a long excerpt from his chronicle concerning Christ’s 
death, Africanus hints at why he chose to consign post- 
Resurrection history to a postscript. He begins with a complaint 
about certain Christian apologists who had treated the events 
accompanying the crucifixion as simply a naturally occurring 
phenomenon, in this case a solar eclipse. Since Greek historians 
had recorded an eclipse around that time, this was a good way to 
shore up the historical veracity of the gospel passion narrative. 
But Africanus will have none of this. Let the ignorant masses 
think what they will, he writes, about the darkness that envel- 
oped the world at the time of Jesus’ crucifixion. But earthquakes 
and the resurrection of the dead from their tombs are not stan- 
dard by-products of eclipses. This darkness was unlike any other, 
he writes, a true divine portent.''' Compared with these marvels, 
how could post-Resurrection history warrant anything more than 
a perfunctory treatment? 

Africanus’ views about his own age might have made him a 
minor player in the Church of his own day. But they were not at 
all uncommon among the upper classes of the Greek-speaking 
East. Preoccupation with and nostalgia for the classical past and 
an accompanying estrangement from what E. L. Bowie calls the 
‘tedious present’ are pervasive in Greek literature of the Second 
Sophistic. Manifestations of this archaizing attitude are per- 
vasive, and not confined to literature: through linguistic Atticism 
and a preference for classical themes, through fascination with 
ancient wonders, and in the case of historiography by a delib- 
erate choice to terminate the narrative at some fixed point in the 
past, for example, the death of Alexander the Great. In Bowie’s 
view, the ubiquity of this attitude was more than literary 


109 On Africanus’ millennialism, see Gelzer, SJA, 1.24-6. 
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affectation; it was also a response to the political dislocation 
brought about by the Roman subjugation of Greece and the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Even so, archaism was not in most cases 
anti-Roman. Some of its best literary expressions came in fact 
from members of the ruling élites. ‘Most often’, Bowie writes, 
‘...the past was resorted to as an alternative to rather than an 
explicit reflection on the present, for most Greeks were in no 
real sense anti-Roman, and their absorption in the Greek past 
complemented their acquiescence in the politically defective 
Roman present.’!!” 

Africanus, an upper-class Hellenized Palestinian Christian 
with a strong investment in Roman rule in the East, had 
especially compelling reasons to bend to political reality. His 
reconstruction of the ‘classical age’ and the chronological limits 
that he set for it would have differed from that of his non- 
Christian Greek contemporaries. But the effect is the same—the 
present age recedes into the background. It is thus a misguided 
attempt to seek for a Christian context in which to justify or 
even account for his conduct in the ‘politically defective Roman 
present’. What Christianity meant for him was mainly what he 
could piece together about it from the artefacts and monuments 


of the past. 
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